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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 



THE ART OF WRITING ^ 

BY LAWBENCE GILMAN 



Once upon a time that virtuoso of colored and flashing 
prose, James Huneker, wrote a tragic story about a man of 
letters who was obsessed by an unattainable ideal of style. 
In Mr. Huneker 's ironic and acrid tale (it is one of those mas- 
terly studies of the aesthetic soul called Melomaniacs), the 
man, of course, dies unsatisfied — for, in a day of best-sellers 
and machine-made prose, he had dreamed of " long, sweep- 
ing phrases, drununing with melody, cadences like the hum^ 
ming of slow uplifting walls of water tumbling on sullen 
strands." He had fallen in love with the English language, 
and sat adoringly at the feet of each of its gods in turn. He 
sought to distill into his prose the virtues of Milton and De 
Quincey, Sir Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor, Burke and 
Charles Lamb, Sterne and Pater and Stevenson. Inevitably, 
he died defeated, a frustrate voluptuary of letters, leaving 
unfinished his formidable master-work: a bulky mass of 
manuscript, the pages of which were virginal of ink save 
for a single sentence of elaborate and chiselled beauty. 

If Mr. Huneker 's insatiate prosateur had lived, he might 
not have consummated his masterpiece ; but he might easily 
have forestalled Sir Arthur Quiller- Couch, M.A., Fellow of 
Jesus College and King Edward VII. Professor of English 
Literature at Cambridge University, urbane and gifted 
essayist, and (incredible though it be) a pedagogue who is 
at once an illuminating teacher and an essential artist. That 
is to say, he might have achieved Sir Arthur's treatise. On 
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the Art of Writing. For Sir Arthur, like Mr. Huneker's 
tragical hero, is also, palpably and without shame, in love 
•with the English language. It is a delightful anomaly : for 
not only is Sir Arthur in love with the language, but he is — 
as too few in America are aware — an accomplished practi- 
tioner of that art of which he is so obviously and flagrantly 
enamored; and who ever heard of such a man writing a 
treatise on English composition? We repeat, and you will 
agree, that here is an anomaly. 

Surely there were disaffecting experiences for many of 
DS who, in our callow yearning for advice and illumination, 
confided in sundry Guides to Good Writing. There were, to 
be sure, the Supermen : those masters of style who had, in ex- 
pansive moments of counsel, spoken to us out of their wis- 
dom. You could read Cicero on Style, or Quintilian on Style, 
or Goethe, or Newman, or Pater, or Flaubert, or Stevenson 
on Style — or, if you were born only a little while ago, you 
could read Mr. Galsworthy on Style. But all this was chiefly 
valuable for those who had themselves attained to some de- 
gree of mastery: here, for the most part, were road-maps 
to Parnassus that were useful only after you had got 
half-way up. So, in a moment of desperation, you 
turned (let us say) to that excellent treatise, The King's 
English, by Messrs. H. W. and F. G. Fowler. Per- 
using hopefully those sagacious and instructive pages, 
you came suddenly upon this rule : " Prefer the Saxon word 
to the Romance." Whereupon there flowed out of your 
memory lines from certain great passages in English prose 
:which you had innocently supposed to be models of high and 
unimpeachable respectability. There was Sir Thomas 
Browne, for example, with his famous mortuary meditation : 
** . . . and quietly rested under the drums and tramp- 
lings of three conquests; what prince can promise such 
diutumity unto his relicks? " And Newman: " . . . . then 
will it be conceivable that the vigorous and fertile intellect 
should renounce its own double, its instrument of expression 
and the channel of its speculations and emotions." Or, 
thinking of your contemporaries, you remembered this pas- 
sage out of Yeats : ' ' Some believed that he found his eternal 
abode among the demons, and some that he dwelt henceforth 
with the dark and dreadful goddesses, who sit all night 
among the pools in the forest watching the constellations 
rising and setting in those desolate mirrors." Sir Thomas 
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Brovme, Ne-wman, Yeats — ^against H. W. and F, 0. Fowler, 
aatiiors of The King's English: which were rightl You 
could not, of course, be sure; but you recklessly cast your 
vote with the majority, and gave over reading H. W. and F. 
G. Fowfer. 

But perhaps, you thought, there were more trustworthy 
tjounsellors ; and it may be that you chose as your next pre- 
ceptor Professor Barrett Wendell, of Harvard, and his Eng- 
lish Composition. But here were difficulty and doubt of a 
new kind. If our teachers persist in exhibiting themselves 
as among the worst of their Awful Warnings, we are likely 
to remember what Mark Twain said about the diminishing 
attractiveness of performing dancers who have lost th«ir 
legs: that " these parties cease to draw." And that, alas, 
you must have felt to be applicable to Professor Wendell and 
his more discerning readers, when you found in his treatise 
■such writing of his own as this : " Perhaps the cleverest vari- 
ation of all is that by which such treason to a friend as makes 
Proteus odious is made, simply by attributing it to Helena, 
•a. woman, a very venial matter." Now it is certainly one of 
the loveliest of truths that a woman is indeed " a very venial 
matter ' ' ; but who could be sure that this is what Professor 
Wendell meant to tell us? So, concluding regretfully that 
the youngest of Harvard freshmen might have edited Eng- 
glish Composition to its advantage, you sorrowfully re- 
nounced it. 

Had it been possible, you would have found a safe harbor 
in Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. But alas, in those days, On 
the Art of Writing was still a thing of the far future. We 
continue to be bom too soon. But here and now, for those 
students and enamored practitioners of their language who 
have not yet found out that none of us writes as he would : 
that none of us ever will — for such undismayed adventurers 
in the great art of English prose, there could scarcely be a 
happier and more profitable event than an encounter with 
Sir Arthur's book (which treats not only of the art of prose, 
but of the art of verse as well) . H;ere is no mere assemblage 
of academic platitudes and half-truths, no futile primer of 
the obvious ; here is no pretentious and slovenly analogue of 
that astonishing product of American culture to which we 
have referred. Here is a book, intended for students (it is, 
in fact, a compilation of college lectures), which rebukes and 
heartens you by its vision, its ripeness, its large tolerance, 
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its pervasive charm, its impeccable taste. It is written out 
of an exquisite and vivid consciousness of all that is sound- 
est, noblest, and most excellent in literary art. Conceived 
and conducted by one who is himself a fastidious artist in 
the medium which he discusses, these expositions give you 
at every turn the point of view of the initiate — the man 
who has admirably done the trick himself. That is their dis- 
tinction. 

Sir Arthur's gallantry and independence are to be 
saluted. Suppose, for example, that you have been told by 
your mentors in rhetoric and composition that you must not 
use words that are foreign to the vocabulary of traveling- 
salesmen, debutantes, and captains of industry. Go to ! says 
Sir Arthur, in effect : if you contrive to send your reader to 
the dictionary, hopefully assume that he will some day be 
grateful to you for expanding his capacity for expression, 
and that he will cease to exact of you that you take his ig- 
norance as your standard. Indeed, Sir Arthur encourages 
you by his own example, boldly bringing into action such 
dreadnoughts of low visibility as palmary, pullulate, dis- 
cinct, culmen, and suppediate — each and all of which we beg 
to recommend as desirable adjuncts to the most airtight of 
vocabularies. 

We have no intention of proffering in tabloid form Sir 
Arthur's advice as to the composition of good English. We 
shall content ourselves with warning you that, slyly con- 
cealed among his precepts, is what the statesmen of Capitol 
Hill know as a " joker "; for, after telling you that writing, 
to be good, must be ** appropriate," " perspicuous," and 
" accurate," and after showing you how you may develop 
these meritorious traits, he adds, with disarming candor, 
that your writing must also be " persuasive." When you 
ask how, if he pleases, you are to succeed in being *' per- 
suasive," what does he answer? Why, that persuasiveness 
" cannot be achieved without a sense of beauty "! But if, 
persisting, you desire to know how you may acquire this 
excellent and indispensable " sense of beauty," — assuming 
that you do not already possess it, — we fear you will have 
to look elsewhere for your answe'r than in Sir Arthur's 
treatise On the Art of Writing. 

Lawkence Oilman. 



